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LEARNING 


WRITING FOR LEARNING 


Writing - even, ungraded writing - is a valuable aid to students' 
learning processes. Lois Barry, from Eastern Oregon State 
College, suggests that in-class writing can be used to (1) 
prepare students to listen and observe critically, (2) improve 
class discussions, (3) show students where their thinking lacks 
clarity, and (4) alert professors to content that should be 
reviewed or explained further. Here are some useful strategies 


for achieving these ends: 


As a Way to Prepare Students to Listen and Observe Critically 
Before providing a key definition, ask students to write one for 
themselves. Then call on several students to read theirs aloud. 
After the class has formulated a definition through a_ group 
effort, they will be much more alert to the previse wording of 
the discipline's formal definition. 


Likewise, before beginning a new section in a lecture, ask 
students to write down what they already know about the topic; 
for instance, in a sociology course, student might be asked _ to 
jot down as many causes for domestic violence as they can. The 
student who has listed five or six causes will be interested to 
learn which of those are listed by the professor, and she/he will 
become conscious of those not heard before, and those the student 
has not remembered to put on his/her list. 


As an Aid to Class Discussions 
When you ask a question for class discussion or write it on the 
board, give students a few minutes to write their answers before 
you begin the discussion. (You should prepare your response, 
too.) After the students have finished writing, you could: 


i 


various students "What 

write?" this should 
produce much more structured 
responses from more students 
than asking the class as a whole 
"what do you think?"; 


1. Ask 
did you 


2. Direct students to exchange 
papers either in pairs or within 
groups of four or five; have 
them recount to each other their 
reasons for answering as_ they 
did; 


3. Collect students' papers in 
order to get a quick check on 
the class's overall understand- 
ing of the particular concept 
being discussed. (You might 
read some of the papers aloud as 
you skim through them, 
commenting on your reaction to 
the students' answers.) 


4. Use the collected papers as 


a means of taking roll for the 
class (GE that is your 
practice); this should improve 
attendance in discussion 
sessions. 

As Feedback to Students on the 


Clarity of their Thinking 


Having written their answers’ to 
a discussion question, students 
with their own answers on the 
page before them can compare 
themselves to the class norm. 
If their thinking is confused or 


inadequate, they will have a 
chance to review the material 
before they are graded on a 
test. 

If you see that the class is 
confused about a point you are 


making, stop and ask students to 
write out an explanation of the 


concept for themselves, or a 
Statement of why they find the 
material confusing. Call on 


some 
have written. 


students to read what they 
A good follow-up 


= 


for this. activity -1s to) sask 
students to write how their 
ideas have changed or progressed 
as a result of this activity. 


means of showing’ the 
student what he/she knows is to 
use essay questions as homework 
or in preparation for a testing 
situation. As one professor 
observed, "Essay exam questions 
are too good to be wasted on 
tests" (Young, 1976). Students, 
given a series of essay 
questions as homework, can bring 
their written responses to class 
for discussion in small groups. 
After these discussions, the 
students can rewrite their 
answers to incorporate what they 
have learned from sharing 
knowledge with their peers. The 
revised "essay test" answers can 
then be collected and ae few 
samples illustrative of adequate 
and inadequate responses 
duplicated for class discussion. 
Used as preparation for an exam 
situation, this exercise enables 
students to internalize the 
content, extend their thinking, 
and develop skills needed to 
perform well when their work is 
to be evaluated more formally. 


Another 


As a 
Content 
Attention 


Source of 


Needing 


Feedback on 
Further 


lecture or 

give students 
to summarize the 
main points of the presentation 
or to write a statement about 
the most confusing aspect of the 
material. By collecting and 
skimming these papers 
periodically, you can pinpoint 
areas of misunderstanding. 


At the end of a 
demonstration, 


five minutes 


the third week of the 
ask students to write you 
addressing the 
"what two 


About 
term, 
a letter 
following questions: 


things do you like best about 
the course? What two things do 
you like least about the course, 
and what suggestions do you have 


for correcting them?" By 
emphasizing that you want both 
questions answered, you are 
likely to get thoughtful, well 


balanced responses. You can 
tell students that their letters 
need not be signed and have one 
of the class members collect 
them for you. 


All of these writing activities 
should produce positive results, 
even though few of the papers 
are handed in, and none of them 
is graded. 


Implications for Instruction 


The dramatic change in college 
student populations over the 
past two decades mandates a 
reappraisal of instructional 
techniques for students who 
must, literally, be taught. In 
order to progress beyond rote 
learning, these students require 
expanded opportunities for 
clarifying concepts, examining 
conclusions, and perceiving 
relationships. Continuing 
opportunities to engage their 
course materials through a 
variety of writing experiences, 
both graded and ungraded, may 
show these students how to build 
productive bridges between 
course content and themselves as 
learners. 


*Adapted from "Writing for 
Learning: The Student/Content 
Connection", by Lois Barry in To 


Improve the Academy; 1984. vol 
III, pages 172-183. 


Reprints are available 


request. 


upon 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


COURSE EVALUATION by students 
will soon be completed for this 
semester. Results can only be 
given once final grades have 
been submitted. Your evaluation 
results should be in your mail- 
boxes after the holidays. 


UPCOMING EVENTS: 


DEVELOPING THINKING SKILLS -This 
workshop with Professor Fred 
Rosenzveig will be offered 
Friday, January 18th. For 
further information, please 
contact the Lacolle Centre at 
ext: 344 or 494. 


We are now planning workshops 
for the upcoming semester. iene 
you, or your department, have 
specific concerns’ related to 
teaching and learning, perhaps 
we can help. Please contact 
Marjorie (MacKinnon) at ext: 397 
OENGo 5). 


MICROCOMPUTER WORKSHOPS 
FOR 
FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATORS 


The Learning Development Office in collaboration with the Computer 
Center is once again offering a series of 3 workshops to help 
introduce some uses of microcomputers that may be helpful to Faculty 


members or Administrators. 


Microcomputer Data Managers: Spreadsheets, Databases. 


offers a brief description of the differences 


This seminar 
various types of data managers: What to look for 


between 

(or look out for) in data managers - online 
help/complexity/tutorials/training courses/limitations of 
package. 


Monday, December 10th, 1984 
Time: 10:00 a.m. - noon 
Place: Hall Building Rm: 520 


Introduction to the Microcomputer 


If you've never touched a computer before, this is the 
workshop for you. Instruction begins with how to turn on the 
machines and allows you to work on the computers at your own 


rate. 


Friday, December 14th, 1984 
Time: 9:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 
Place: Hall Building Rm:927 


HOW TO REGISTER 


Since enrollment is limited, please register as soon as possible by 
phoning the Learning Development Office, local 397 or 695. 


